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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


SUBJECT;  "The  Expert  Jelly  Maker."  Information  from  Mrs.  Eanny  Walker 
Yeatman,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.S.D.A. 


The  Recipe  Lady  tells  me  that  not  so  many  years  ago  a  housekeeper 
was  judged  by  her  ability  to  make  good  fruit  jelly.     Clear,  sparkling, 
quivering  jelly,  tender  yet  firm  enough  to  hold  the  shape  of  the  mold. 
Jelly  that  is  neither  syrupy,  gummy,  nor  sticky  and  that  does  not  "become 
even  slightly  liquid  when  turned  out  of  the  glass. 

The  process  of  jelly  making  seems  simple  enough  at  first  thought  - 
merely  a  matter  of  cooking  fruit  juice  and  sugar  together  until  the  mass 
jells  on  cooling.    But,  as  every  jelly-maker  knows,  there  is  both  art  and 
science  in  the  process. 

Our  grandmothers  considered  that  there  was  something  really  mysterious 
about  jelly.     They  learned  to  make  it  by  the  rules  passed  down  to  them,  but 
the  whys  and  wherefores,  the  reasons  for  its  formation,  remained  a  secret 
to  them.       In  recent  times  chemists  have  investigated  and  explained  the 
phenomena.     They  have  discovered  that  the  one  thing  which  holds  absolute 
sway  over  the  jelly  pot  is  pectin — a  substance  found  in  fruit.      Given  the 
right  amounts  of  sugar,  acid  and  heat,  this  pectin  has  a  surprising  power  of 
coagulating  or  congealing  fruit  juices  into  jelly.    There  must  be  the  right 
proportion  of  pectin,  sugar,  and  acid  and  the  mixture  must  be  cooked  just 
the  right  length  of  time  to  insure  perfect  jelly.     Some  fruits.,  like  pine- 
apple and  peaches,  contain  too  little  pectin  to  make  jelly  unless  extra 
pectin  is  added.     Some  other  fruits  contain  too  little  acid. 

Now  to  come  down  to  some  definite  rules  for  making  jelly  from  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  currants  and  those  other  soft  fruits  that  will  soon 
be  ready  for  the  kettle. 

If  possible,  use  a  half  and  half  mixture  for  jelly,  that  is  half  under- 
ripe and  half  ripe  fruit.     The  under-ripe  fruit  gives  the  best  texture,  and 
the  ripe  the  best  flavor,  so  by  using  both  we  get  the  advantages  both  ways. 
If  you  must  make  jelly  from  a  fruit  which  is  over -ripe,  add  one  tablespoon 
of  lemon  juice  to  each  cup  of  fruit  juice  just  before  it  is  combined  with  the 
sugar.     This  will  improve  the  flavor,  texture  and  clearness,  particularly  of 
blackberry  jelly.     One  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice  to  each  cup  of  very  ripe 
fruit  juice. 
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Wash  the  fruit  thoroughly,  but  do  not  let  it  soak.     And  "be  careful  not 
to  break  the  tender  skin.     Drain  the  fruit.    Plan  to  make  your  jelly  in  small 
amounts,  so  prepare  only  6  to  8  pounds  of  fruit  at  a  time.     This  quantity  is 
easy  to  handle  and  can  be  cooked  quickly.     Larger  quantities  of  fruit  must 
be  cooked  so  long  that  the  fresh  fruit  flavor  and  brilliant  color  may  be  lost. 
Crush  some  of  the  fruit,  to  start  the  flow  of  juice,  and  boil  it  rapidly, 
stirring  all  the  time,  for  from  3  to  10  minutes,  depending  on  the  condition 
of  the  fruit.    Juice  for  jelly  making  can  be  extracted  from  all  berries  and 
from  grapes  without  adding  water,  and  when  done  by  this  method  has  rich 
flavor.    Blackberries  are  an  exception  to  the  rule.    Blackberries  seem  to 
yield  better  and  more  delicately  flavored  jelly,  if  one-fourth  to  one-half 
cup  of  water  is  added  to  each  pound  of  berries. 

When  the  fruit  is  cooked,  pour  it  into  a  bag,  made  of  canton  flannel, 
and  let  the  juice  drain  off.    When  the  juice  stops  flowing,  press  the  bag 
lightly,  two  or  three  times,  but  don't  squeeze  it.    Hard  pressure  will  make 
the  juice  cloudy. 

If  the  fruit  is  scarce,  you  can  make  two  "drippings"  of  juice  from  the 
same  fruit,  by  boiling  the  pulp  a  second  time,  with  half  its  measure  of 
water.    Boil  it  from  8  to  10  minutes,  and  drain  off  the  juice  as  before. 
This  second  extraction  is  likely  to  be  fairly  rich  in  pectin,  and  rather  poor 
in  flavor.    But  when  combined  with  the  first,  it  makes  satisfactory  jelly. 

For  each  cup  of  juice,  use  three-fourths  to  one  cup  of  sugar.  Three- 
fourths  to  one  cup  of  sugar,  for  each  cup  of  fruit  juice.     Too  much  sugar 
may  prevent  the  jelly  from  "jelling",  or  make  it  sirupy,  while  too  little 
sugar  may  result  in  tough  jelly  of  poor  flavor.    With  most  berries,  however, 
unless  they  are  over-ripe,  the  happy  medium  is  easy  to  strike. 

Several  housekeepers  have  asked  what  kind  of  pan  should  be  used  for 
making  jelly. 

For  boiling  down  juice  and  sugar,  use  a  large,  flat-bottomed  pan.  The 
wide  exposed  surface  of  the  boiling  liquid  means  more  rapid  evaporation. 
Stir  only  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.     Then  boil  rapidly,  until  the  mixture 
sheets  from  the  spoon.    At  this  point,  remove  the  jelly  from  the  heat  at  once. 
Pour  it  into  hot  low  glasses,  which  have  been  washed  and  boiled  for  20 
minutes  and  drained  without  wiping. 

Pill  the  glasses  carefully,  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
top.     Do  not  allow  any  jelly  to  drip  on  the  inside  edge  near  the  rim.  Cover 
the  glasses  with  a  thin  clean  cloth  to  protect  them  from  dust.     Let  the 
jelly  stand  until  it  is  firm.     If  it  does  not  set  the  first  day,  don't  be 
discouraged.     Cover  it  well,  and  put  it  in  the  sun.     Good  jelly  has  been 
known  to  take  from  three  to  five  days  to  jell.    Jelly  that  sets  slowly  some- 
times has  the  best  texture. 

After  the  jelly  has  set,  but  not  until  then,  cover  each  glass  with 
paraffin,  hot  but  not    smoking  hot.     Rotate  the  glass  while  the  paraffin 
hardens,  so  that  the  paraffin  will  form  a  high  rim.    Adjust  the  tin  tops  of 
the  glasses,  label  with  kind  and  date,  and  store  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
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There,  ladies  

"And  gentlemen,"  says  Uncle  Ebenezer. 

There  you  have  the  high  points  of  the  jelly-maker's  art.     Quite  a  lot 
of  information  to  give  you  all  at  once  on  a  warm  June  day.      Would  you  still 
he  interested  in  hearing  about  one  more  item?    Sure?    All  right.     I  promised 
last  week  to  say  a  little  about  the  jelly  bag  and  I  believe  I  have  just 
time  today. 

Haphazard  housewives  whom  I  have  observed  in  my  travels  sometimes  used 
pointed  bags  for  draining  jelly  made  from  skimpy  bits  of  thin  cheesecloth. 
And  when  they  poured  the  fruit  pulp  in,  ten  to  one  the  bag  splits  out  at  the 
side  or  end.     If  it  didn't,  the  fabric  wasn't  tight  enough  to  keep  the  fine 
particles  of  pulp  from  getting  through  into  the  juice.    And  that  clouded 
the  jelly.      Sometimes  these  bags  were  hung  on  hooks.     The  juice  was  likely 
to  drip  anywhere  but  in  the  pan  where  it  was  supposed  to  go. 

The  right  kind  of  a  jelly  bag  is  essential.     Go  into  the  dry  goods 
store  next  time  you  are  out  shopping  and  buy  a  yard  of  36-inch  medium- 
weight  cotton  flannel  and  a  half  yard  of  strong  linen  tape. 

The  finished  bag  made  from  this  should  be  about  13  inches  wide  and 
15  inches  deep. 

Cut  the  bag  with  straight  sides  and  rounded  end.    Many  jelly  bags  are 
cut  to  a  point  at  the  end,  but  a  bag  with  a  rounded  end  is  easier  to  clean 
and  the  juice  drips  through  it  more  readily.     Make  the  bag  with  the  fuzzy 
side  in.    Use  French  seams  and  finish  them  on  the  outside.    A  one-inch  hem 
at  the  top  provides  a  firm  place  for  attaching  the  loops  of  tape.     Cut  the 
tape  in  half  and  sew  the  ends  of  each  piece  securely  to  the  hem  of  the  bag 
like  two  handles  a  few  inches  from  the  side  seams.    A  wooden  rod  may  be 
slipped  through  these  tape  handles  and  rested  on  the  backs  of  two  chairs  or 
two  tables  or  shelves  to  support  the  bag  while  the  jelly  is  dripping.  Wire 
and  wooden  standards  for  holding  jelly  bags  can  be  purchased  in  the  shops, 
and  are  very  convenient. 


Friday:     "Picnic  Meals." 


